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“The writer who neglects punctuation, or mispunctuates, is liable to be misunderstood.” 

American Writer: Edgar Allan Poe 

ABSTARCT 

This article deals with the issue of using punctuation marks correctly. The misuse of 
punctuation marks affects meaning; therefore, it affects translation. As a result, the writer 
should pay more attention to punctuation marks and not to use them randomly. 
Simultaneously, the reader has to take care of the punctuation marks when interpreting a 
certain text for translation. The article tackles the jobs done by punctuation marks such as the 
use of the comma to set off nonessential information, the comma to set off interrupters, the 
comma separating direct-address expressions, the comma with short introductory statements 
and the comma before a relative pronoun. Moreover, the difficulties caused by lack of a 
comma will be discussed. The problematic use of comma before "and" will be handled. Cases 
in which no comma is needed in the target language will be provided. The current article 
provides some practical and illustrative examples, especially the comma and the full stop. 
Translation from English into Arabic and vice versa is considered. 
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1. Introduction 


Punctuation plays a vital role in the interpretation of a certain text. So using it haphazardly 
leads to misunderstanding the text and consequently the wrong translation. There are many 
differences between languages with regard to punctuation marks, particularly Arabic and 
English, which have to be taken into consideration by translators. 

In order to realize the importance of punctuation, consider the following string of words 
with various punctuation marks. Try to decide what they are supposed to mean and the effect 
of the changed meaning on translation. Examples are taken from Trask (1997 :3) with some 
modifications. What is the problem in each sentence? 


Example 1: We had one problem: only Adel knew we faced bankruptcy. 
Example 2: We had one problem only: Adel knew we faced bankruptcy. 
Example 3: We had one problem only, Adel knew: we faced bankruptcy . 
Example 4: We had one problem only Adel knew we faced: bankruptcy. 


The underlined text is the problem in each sentence. Following are translations of the 
previous example: 


1 i, ^jl j VI 3.1^1 j A IS -a V) I ^ 7*' jJ ; 1 tJliLa 

jjc. JaIc- (ji VI V! l'ig >1 ;2 

j VI 3-l^lj A IS. -a V| Uft?.l jj Ajl tjjlc. ^ic. ;3 

.t^VliVI j VI 3.1^. j (JaIe- a^^lj A IS -a lli^l j tJlLa 


Based on the above Arabic translation, it became clear the use of different punctuation 
marks in one sentence leads to different meanings. 
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To attract and keep the reader’s serious attention, the writer must write and punctuate 
correctly. "Too many stops and commas make the text look spotty" is a wrong remark that 
ignores the proper function of punctuation. The following example will refute it. 

Example 5: 1 have taken several science courses this year; my favorite was neuroscience. 
Example 6: 1 have taken several science courses this year, but my favorite was neuroscience. 

In Example 5, the semicolon (;) is used primarily to join two closely related independent 
clauses in a single sentence. When using a semicolon to join clauses, make sure they are 
independent; that is, they can stand alone as sentences. On the other hand, in Example 6, the 
two clauses are joined with the conjunction but. This changes the meaning slightly from the 
previous version; it emphasizes the contrast between the group of courses in the first clause 
and the single course in the second clause. As a result of the change in meaning, the Arabic 
translation will be different as follows: 

t l—lL. j ^cd! ^ic. LgAjJaSl J t'CLaLd! i .ll-ld! t^aljd! I A j!.l<i .id ;5 ijddi 

t i. — ll . ^ir. V ' j ^cd! IfrL *a3l j 4 A_ia 1*JI .ll-ld! t^aljd! !i& j!.l<i di] \() iJILg 

2. The Jobs of Punctuation Marks 

Punctuation marks are integral parts of writing. They do two jobs. One is grammatical and 
the other is rhetorical (Kirkman, 2006). 

• Grammatical: they show where the boundaries are meant to be between segments of larger 
statements, and how segments of text are meant to relate to each other. Here is an example 
that illustrates the boundary-marking role: 

Example 7: Executors delay giving information about substantial deviations from agreed 
dates. Because of this action cannot be taken in time. 


The reader mis-reads that statement at first, since he/she reads " Because of this action " as a 
group; but then he/she realized that the group at the beginning of the second sentence was 
intended to be just "Because of this". If the writer had supplied a comma at the meaning- 
boundary between "this" and "action", the reader should not have been misled as follows: 


Example 8: Executors delay giving information about substantial deviations from agreed 
dates. Because of this, action cannot be taken in time. 


V !i& (jV d-g-dc. JjlLd! .lie.! j^d! ^3 o^jdaadl :7 JE- 

ciis ^]! ^9 ALkj! 


s/ t^iklj]! lias i d c.A~ (JjdLd! ije! j-d! o^jdaadl da! jjL^di! djtdaj CliLo ^jdij dj^ ^d-u-d! ;8 ddLo 

ci is _jl! ?.! j^.1 dLkj! 


In the same vein, the reader should note how punctuation marks signal the relations 
between segments of text in the following statements: 

Example 9: Take no action as the camera operates automatically ... (The as ... group tells us 
when) 
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Example 10: Take no action, as the camera operates automatically ... (The as ... group tells us 
why) 

The words in the previous two statements are exactly the same, but the relations between 
the words change in accordance with whether a comma is present or absent. 

Lulaii/ljjljs LoAic- ' ‘ij JxAj ;9 Jli« 

lulili/liiljl Jaxj I lllA. JxAj V ; IQ JLLa 

• Rhetorical: they show the emphasis or tone the writer wants to give to a word or word- 
group. 

The next three examples illustrate the rhetorical job done by punctuation marks. Note how 
they signal the emphasis or tone the writer wants to give a word or word-group - information 
which, if we were speaking, we would express by inflections of voice: 

Example 11: This is known as exact replacement of the old medicine. 

Example 12: You must report the burglary to the police. 

Example 13: Rescue parties were sent out immediately AFTER the avalanche. 


.^aJAjill d jAII LgLgj ^ L ^ JjAj !a& ; 1 1 JLLa 

^ 4_iIaxj a_l J£ ■ ^ ‘ . '7* J 12 JLLa 

jLig-N! (adE A^yj j) Axj aIINI CllLjjjf :13 JLLa 

As all these examples show, punctuation marks (including the use of italics, underlining 
and capital letters) are vital parts of our signaling system. They are not just optional extras. 

Punctuation marks have been introduced rather recently into the Arabic writing system. 
Arabic writers shift between ideas using conjugating conjunctions instead of punctuation 
marks. In Modem Standard Arabic (MSA), however, due to the influence if translation 
which, to some extent, transfers punctuation marks from the target languages, and due to the 
tendency of modem writers to use punctuation marks more consistently, Arabic has come to 
see more punctuation. Yet, even in modern writing, it is rather impossible to rely on the 
period, for example, as a demarcation of the sentence boundary (Attia, 2004). 

Punctuation marks facilitate reading as they guide the reader to the appropriate meaning as 
shown in the following instances: 


.id?- j!' La ; 1 4 JLLa 
!j^^)]| 4 ■ - ^ ' La ; 15 JLLa 
ypaAi La ; 15 JLLa 

Example 14: The man did not do well. 

Example 15: How handsome the man is! 

Example 16: What did the man do well? 

Based on the use of punctuation marks in the previous examples, the first sentence is a 
statement, the second an exclamation and the third a question. Thus, the punctuation mark 
makes a difference to meaning in target and source languages. 
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Following are the different uses of the comma and the full-stop and how they affect 
meaning accordingly. 

3. Comma 

As with all punctuation, the most important reason to place a comma is to clarify the 
meaning of the sentence. There is a world of difference between sentences with and without 
commas (Woods, 2006) as follows: 

Example 17: Ahmed tipped Hani because he appreciated good service. 

Example 18: Ahmed tipped, Hani, because he appreciated good service. 

In the first sentence Ahmed tipped someone named Hani. In the second, Hani is being 
addressed, and the reader does not know whom Ahmed tipped — a waiter, a taxi driver, or a 
housecleaner. Ahmed may even have tipped Hani himself. The translation into Arabic may 
be: 


*El.liJI jAjL 1 1 . : .~.q ] tir- 1 ; Y~j ij LlA 

*La.lkll jAii AjV 1 ^ -'A ;aAA AaAI (ji Li ^ic-l ; 1 3 

In the following sentences, the separation created by commas radically changes the 
meaning of the second sentence: 

Example 19: Students who are obnoxious should be disciplined firmly. 

Example 20: Students, who are obnoxious, should be disciplined firmly. 

If you read this pair of sentences aloud, pausing at the commas in sentence two, you will 
probably hear the difference in meaning. In the first sentence, no commas set off who are 
obnoxious from the rest of the sentence. The main idea is the entire sentence: The students 
who are obnoxious — but not those who are not — should be disciplined firmly. In the second 
sentence, which may have been written by a bumed-out teacher, the separated material may 
be lifted out. The main idea of sentence two is what is left: Students should be disciplined 
firmly. In this version, all students should be disciplined firmly because cdl students are 
obnoxious (Woods, 2006). The translation into Arabic could be: 


ijjjc-LoiAll l_ijaIj Liilc. ;I9 JLla 

A_£Uall ^ajaLj Lille. ; 20 cJLia 


In Example 20, the use of "while" as a subordinate conjunction means a short action 
(thunderbolts fell unceasingly over his head) interrupts a comparatively long action, which 
began before the short action (feeling his way in the dark). The interruption and surprise are 
reflected by the word — a" or "s' — in Arabic. 

Example 21: While feeling his way in the dark, thunderbolts fell unceasingly over his head. 

jJ j . .all 1 lili 1 1 aA n ; 9 1 iJLia 

jJ oL^A (Jjc-I JA-all Clllaiim 1 ■' ■ Loill ; jl 

In Arabic, it is wrong to use the comma in conditional sentences/clauses between the 
antecedent and the consequent if the consequent is short; but if it is long, it can be used. On 
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the other hand, it is normal to use it in English especially when the conditional conjunction 
comes at the beginning of the sentence. 

Example 22: If you finish work early, I will visit you. 

Example 23: If you finished work early, I would visit you. 

Example 24: If you had finished work early, I would have visited you. 


d* 4 *-^ - " 'j ^ j| ;22 d^* 4 

.tdjjjl c_ajjoi3 id' 4 *!! jVd! : j' 

.lihjjl d* 4 *-^ ;23 dd* 4 

d- 434 ^ L " \:c d :24 d4^ 


In certain cases ^ fills the same function as the punctuation mark, comma, in 
English, e.g.: 

Example 25: As for the translated part, it is very diverse. 

3^. Lai ; 25 dd* 4 

In English, the comma must not be used instead of a full stop. A sentence with two main 
clauses separated by a comma is wrong, either put a full stop between them or use a 
conjunction to link them (Field, 2009) or use a semicolon. What is wrong with this sentence? 

Example 26: My name is Yasser, I live in Mansoura.* 

(* indicates that it is a wrong sentence) 

The mistake is called a comma splice: the use of a comma to join two independent clauses. 
However, splices are sometimes acceptable when the clauses are short and alike in form, such 
as: 

Example 27: The gate swung apart, the bridge fell, the portcullis was drawn up. 

Example 26 can be corrected as follows: 

Example 28: My name is Yasser. I live in Mansoura. 

Example 29: My name is Yasser and I live in Mansoura. 

Example 30: My name is Yasser; I live in Mansoura. 

Examples 28, 29 and 30 could be translated into Arabic: 

Ij ja4j :30j 29 j 28 ‘dial 

The following sentence, for example, uses commas abundantly. Hardly any of these 
commas will be transferred in the translation into Arabic. 

Example 31: This year, the man, however, and his wife, too, will go on holiday. 

^Ldl o jl^l Ljajl jdj d^^)^ j : 3 1 d!4a 
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Example 3 1 is provided to show that the translator should not follow the source text exactly, 
but he/she hast to observe the norms of the target text. 

3.1. The Comma to Set off Nonessential Information 


Grammarians label some elements as either essential or nonessential to the meaning of the 
sentence. The terms restrictive and nonrestrictive are also used at times to describe the same 
elements. These elements are usually descriptive, explaining how or when something 
happened or giving information about a person or a thing. In grammar terminology, adjective 
and adverb clauses and phrases may be essential or nonessential (Woods, 2006). 

If the writer separates a nonessential element, he/she should be sure to do so completely. It 
is not enough to place one comma and let the beginning or the end of the element blend into 
the rest of the sentence. The following examples show that: 

Example 32: My oldest sister, Sara plans to become an oral surgeon.* 

The nonessential element (Sara) is preceded by a comma but not followed by one. Hence, it 
should be: 


Example 32: My oldest sister, Sara, plans to become an oral surgeon. 


J fk 4 


J ^3 4 ^.' 


Example 33: The attempted coup in Uganda, involving many senior officers, was quickly 
foiled. 


.JaljjJa]! (j-Q pjJail/LgjS lAic. jl ^3 CllxSj L-lvlijVl :33 J12- 


3.2. The Comma to Set off Interrupters 

An interrupter, as its name implies, may be left out of the sentence without changing the 
main idea. Interrupters resemble nonessential elements, discussed earlier in this article, in that 
they give the reader extra information. An interrupter may indicate a contrast, an example, or 
an extra comment. Like nonessential elements, interrupters are always set off by commas 
(Woods, 2006). 


Example 34: This bowl of sugar, however, could add more than 4000 calories to one’s diet. 
( However makes an extra comment and should be translated into Arabic as such) 

4000 cA j iokit, CjUaLaj j ;34 


Example 35: Ali did not, after all, run for office on an independent ticket. 

(After all comments on the main idea of the sentence.) (after all: used in order to say that 
what you expected did not happen) 
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xLftl 


iilxi jjII ;35 cJ^° 

^i'i^I ^lc- ^Au_jjj tdabti jlill livLk ; jl 


*> 1 Q Uiia^ ^ jo u i' ^ ^ d i , i) l I 

Example 36: The salt shaker, not the pepper mill, was carved from solid marble. 
(Note that ’’not the pepper mill" creates a contrast) 

e A<al_^. A t<^LdA]l 


:65 

L-a LS^ ^C^Loa]! * jl 
(Jihll A ,*VN 3*1,0 L_flvl_k ^ic- t-A sW ^A^yoW <^.vLdl i** \x,'\>.si \j\ 


A W)~i,a Clboulj L_lL-a]l £ja < 


Example 37: No newspaper is completely unbiased, in my expert opinion. 

(In my expert opinion is an extra comment.) 

JaI ^ja A^.Ij£ cLoLoj o J)j Via SAj^)^. A^.jj V :37 (3-^® 

. j^aVI JJ.v^ C5^ J cilEj (j^ cl- 0 ^ £±X±i oAj^)^. A^. jJ V ; jl 

l>^ ) :j' 


Example 38: Yasser has been appointed to a position of some importance, but not Ahmed. 
(But notAjmed creates a contrast.) 

.L-b-aiAll AaV ^alj tLo A^. /La lc.^j Jj^a^a U«Va jjjiLj ^5 • 3 8 314° 

t ' - ^ j La j&j 4A_ia^V^ ( _ 5 fc. L . u «axd ^)jojLj (jjc. 

Example 39: Steam, for example, is just as damaging as acid for that material. 

(. For example labels an example.) 

# sjLdl 34* ^diLo tiJliLd! 3... 1 • • <_ 5 Ae- ^ 3 ^ 3' 3^ •'•' : :39 314a 

. a. 31 1 ^iilj LaiiLa ojLdl &A& l fl tn \ ".jl iJliLdl 3 jj • - ^ c ' : jl 

# lgj 4_^^p L>djj S^Lall ol& J 1 ’ ; t 314a]l 3.:. Ul> i^ c ' : .3 


In the preceding examples (33, 34, 35, 36, 37 and 38), the interrupter occurs within or at 
the end of the sentence. If one of these expressions occurs at the beginning of a sentence, the 
writer may not need to separate it from the rest of the sentence with a comma. 

Example 40: In my expert opinion no newspaper is completely unbiased. (Comment occurs 
at the beginning of the sentence and does not need to be separated by a comma.) 

3.3. The comma Separating Direct- Address Expressions 

Many writers wrongly place only one comma instead of the two needed to separate a direct- 
address statement from the middle of a sentence (Woods, 2006), as in the following sentence: 

Example 41: He explained, Mohannad that you should never cross the street against the 
light.* 

With only one comma, the word Mohannad is linked to the rest of the sentence. The reader 
tends to see Mohannad that and the words following as a unit. The meaning of the sentence, 
however, calls for Mohannad to be separate as shown in Example 42: 

Example 42: He explained, Mohannad, that you should never cross the street against the 
light- 

1 h\\ ~V V^ ; Yig a 1 j3*il a ^_Aa jlj ;42 

1 h\\ •s./Q V (ji ^-Aajl ; jl 

*^ c ' k <a \\ ~yi VI 4-2^ ■*) "tg a\ Akl ; jl 
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3.4. Commas with Short Introductory Statements 

Very short introductory statements may not need commas. If the meaning is clear and the 
writer has a choice, he/she may omit these commas. Otherwise the writing may sound choppy 
(Woods, 2006), as shown in Example 43: 

Example 43: Tomorrow, Hala will attend her karate class.* 

No comma is needed because tomorrow is so short. It should be written as such in Example 
44: 

Example 44: Tomorrow Hala will attend her karate class. 

4JI& j ■ W' ;44 

3 • ;j'i 

Yes and no, when they are not part of the main statement of the sentence, are always 
followed by commas. However, if no is part of the main idea of the sentence, the writer does 
not place a comma after it. The following two sentences have very different meanings and 
thus different punctuation: 

Example 45: No apples remain in the refrigerator. 

(Meaning: the refrigerator is bare of apples.) 

Example 46: No, apples remain in the refrigerator. 

(Meaning: Don’t take the apples out of the refrigerator.) 


^-laj V ;45 
£-lij ;46 

.4^51211 | iklj V ; jl 

The writer should always place a comma after an introductory expression if there is a 
chance the reader may link ideas that should be separate. Take a look at Example 47, which 
is poorly punctuated: 

Example 47: Chanting the choir raised the volume as the celebrant intoned the prayer.* 

Without a comma the reader naturally reads chanting the choir and then lapses into 
confusion. The point of punctuation is to make the reader’s task easier. Here is the same 
sentence, this time with a comma: 

Example 48: Chanting, the choir raised the volume as the celebrant intoned the prayer. 

sUxJL) l$j 45^)9 - " ' » 3 J :48 tJtLd 

Jjjj (jAlkll (jl£ l tajjljjllj Igjl y^\ 45 clixij ; jl 


Now chanting is clearly introductory and the main idea of the sentence, the choir raised the 
volume, is more understandable. 
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3.5. The Comma before a Relative Pronoun 


The presence or absence of a comma before a relative pronoun is very important in signalling 
to the reader the intended meaning (Kirkman, 2006). Following are examples of defining use 
and commenting use: 

Example 49: A six-month-old calf was submitted for examination, showing lameness in all 
four legs which had been present since soon after birth. 

(The which ... clause defines : it relates to legs, and tells us that the legs had been present since 
soon after birth) (the which ... clause defines, is restrictive) 


Igj (jlS jjjl! j AxjjVl Ai^j'i 


Adxx A :49 Jlka 

. jAi-aS Cllij j 


Example 50: A six-month-old calf was submitted for examination, showing lameness in all 
four legs, which had been present since soon after birth. 

(The which ... clause comments : it relates to lameness, and tells us that the lameness had been 
present since soon after birth) the which ... clause comments, is non-restrictive) 


.^1x^3 Cll3 Aj^V j -Ixj 1 ^ IS Axj^Vl Al^ji L_iix^af A dxx o^yiC- dy r - £ L ^ A ‘.50 


Likewise, the following examples makes plain the point under discussion. 

Example 51: Planning authorities should provide alternative locations for small businesses, 
which are or would be offensive in a residential area. 


I ^Jlxuxx j! u' J y r - ' ( _ 5 Ae- Clc. aL^j jj la-da^J 


jlialxx ; 5 1 

Ajjkxxil Aalaldl 


He did not intend to comment that cdl small businesses are offensive in a residential area: he 
wanted to restrict his remark just to the types of businesses that would be offensive. He 
should have written: 


Example 52: Planning authorities should provide alternative locations for small businesses 
which are or would be offensive in a residential area. 


A_li 


x ii\ l A Q 






I dllc. Jadlxkj]! c." )\ i52 


Example 53: He evolved a new theory for handling rural poverty, which seemed plausible 
enough, but the committee believed it required a great deal of elaboration before being 
considered for implementation. 

A_La C‘ T 1 j A_*iLa Lgil 4 Wlli CjIjj 4 Allxxxii (_g^x o.lj.1^. Aj^jlaj :53 JliLo 

<Jj 9 Axi^5UI _j.. • ^ ^ I j A9.2I ( _y<i 


In deciding whether or not to put a comma before "which", you may find the following 
remark useful (Kirkman, 2006: 40): "Commenting clauses need a comma, defining clauses do 
not". 


3.6. Difficulties Caused by Lack of a Comma 
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Forgetting to place a comma may distort the intended meaning altogether. Consider the 
following extract. The reader has to read it twice before he/she is able to interpret it correctly. 

Example 53: As the machine develops the forms we use to record data from past projects 
will be amended. 

Most people begin to interpret that sentence as a statement about a machine developing 
some forms; but then they have to adjust their understanding as they progress further along 
the lines. No doubt, the reader can see the cause of disturbance. If the writer had provided a 
comma after the preliminary word-group, the reader would not have had to stop and re-read 
the extract: 

Example 54: As the machine develops, the forms we use to record data from past projects 
will be amended. 


.kiLLdl dale. dULu J;-v ■ 
_4dLdl die. dULu 

i 4jLLai]l die dULu 3,. T* 



'j . . d jjoj £.ljjl ;54 tjl4>a 

^ jldil tj^xj d jjoj ‘ j ^ 3a4 j £ ail (jl LaJ ; jl 

j JliiVl Jdj d^aa 4JV I I jiuj :ji 


Here is another extract, which causes difficulty for readers in a different way: 


Example 55: He draws an analogy between this and the learning process of a new-bom child 
as it develops into maturity and quotes Freud: ... 


To read that comfortably and without a smile at the ambiguity, a comma is needed before 
"and quotes Freud:" as follows: 


Example 56: He draws an analogy between this and the learning process of a new-born child 
as it develops into maturity, and quotes Freud: ... 


^ _l Lode. Uij.1^ j dddl l 4 Lr. . Id ^>laljj ;56 i) Llo 

... :4jjj3 


The reader may be surprised by the suggestion that a comma should be put before and. 
Teachers of English seem to have left many people with a feeling that it is a cardinal sin to do 
such a thing. There are some circumstances in which a comma is not needed before and, and 
some in which it is. 


If comma is missed out, the sense of the sentence is sometimes lost or it has to be read 
twice. Sometimes the meaning can be changed by the placing of the comma (Field, 2009). 
Look at the following: 

Example 57: As mentioned, first impressions can be misleading. 

Example 58: As mentioned first, impressions can be misleading. 

.lic-dj (ji J jSM Clllc.Llaj5U Lij£is LaS ;57 Jl^d 

.kcdld u' Clllc.lliaj'^ lj^)£j La£ ; 58 J 14 a 
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3.7. The Comma Before "and" 


It is not usual in British usage to put a listing comma before the word and or or itself 
(though American usage regularly puts one there). For that reason, in British usage, it is not 
usual to write (Trask, 1997): 

Example 59: The three soldiers were Ali, Hani, and Radi. 

This is reasonable, since the listing comma is a substitute for the word and, not an addition 
to it. However, the writer should put a comma in the following position. If he/she does so, the 
meaning would become clearer: 

Example 60: My favourite opera composers are Verdi, Puccini, Mozart, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

.ijliJjjaij qa dAs is ;60 d^-* 1 

Here the comma before and shows clearly that Gilbert and Sullivan worked together. 

If the writer omit the comma, the result might be confusing: 

Example 61: My favourite opera composers are Verdi, Puccini, Mozart and Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


ksLjal At* j Cy* dA? ^ ^ j d l :61 d^® 

Here, the reader might possibly take Mozart and Gilbert as the pair who worked together. 
The extra comma removes the problem. So the rule is clear: Put a listing comma before and 
or or only if this is necessary to make the meaning clear. 

3.8. No Need for the Comma 

Sometimes the translator does not need to use a comma in the target language, as the norms 
of the target language do not require the use of a comma in that context. Following are some 
examples to illustrate this point. 

Example 62: When he heard of the collapse of his plan, he had an access of despair. 


A'iJrs (J-uiaj u — 

La] (_^jjLa]1 4_a^V * 


Example 63: The only problem with the new project, established in the desert at high cost, is 
the lack of good access roads. 


4_]aAlj C. ».st\\ ^3 -IklaJl ^j^-Joa]! A KaLaII ;63 

A_ill (J ^la-ujJ &^LLi3l ^^A 4-IaAlj A sK) ^3 ^j^Jua]! A K *La] 1 ; jl 

.C-Lic. 

'Aj\\ AjJ^a]! A a j 1 x *i H Adlc. ^3 ^»LLdl ^j^jola]! A KxLa AjI cdliA C* Uxijl ; jl 
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Example 64: To put the commission into action, an executive order was required. 


.^.dliil jl^iHI dlll£ IgJaLloj 41 jl^a A T ^lalmJ ^1 :64 1JI-L1 


,9jiiill jlj9 jl.dal Lg-alg-aJ 4 laill ^L}9 » ; j| 
. ^1^)9 AjV U 1 ^ ^ d-lll ^lii ; jl 

^jl^)9 ^j' ^ -VI. ,1 1 ^ 1 -ftt"- ^Lg-a A is, 131 ^J^Loul ; jl 


Example 65: The casino was full of upstarts wanting action, but the manager had decided to 
call it a day. 


-( _£9U1I (jptc -1 jj- 


Example 66: If you take my advice and study hard, you'll pass the exanimation. 


t jjl aJLaVI ^9 ^ ^ Vi ^ 1 o-9 ^u joll ^9 d. 




xs-i \\ v 1 SUQ±ui' 


IaI :66 J4* 

, jl /'AVI ^ ^ j. Vi d JJOI ifd^. dj^lll j j L " 'I ^r. Ill) ; jl 


Example 67 : 
everybody. 


Having failed in all previous attempts, he evolved a new plan which surprised 


# Lgj ^9 o9j 9^ A laa. AiLL-ill Aj^jd-a dl d ;67 tJI4a 


Example 68: When the film was developed, none of the pictures proved satisfactory. 

# o 9 ouli I * j. j j ■ jjl ^hdl 1 _jJaXftd 9 xj ^jJajl ;68 Jl-Li 

Example 69: Though quite impressive, the project has been a disaster in financial terms. 

# A_llLa AlijlS AjllLaJ t^j&Lill Id ^c.^11 ( _^lc. j^jjIoaII :69 1JI-L1 

# A_ilLal! 4_i^ljll (_y<i Alibis tjl4 Ajl V) ^ j^jjouillj j^jL^c.) ^c-^ILj ; jl 

.•UU AlijlS (j!4 Ajl V) t_jdc.5U l^jda j^jjloall jjl d* ^c.^)1Lj ; jl 

Example 70: The school has adequate study facilities, but hardly any sports facilities. 

.A ix aal ijl' (^ll^j-all ^11 I ^ :<l j c4 oeuLdll rilLui ^11 ^j-a ; La Ajoi^dllj ;70 J14a 

i A_jJaL j )ll Ajoj^jLa-al 4 . .->A „ll dlddll qa jldj Lg_jl 9 jj tAjSlS 4_boil^p dLlLLa ^^Ic. Ajoj^dll (_£ jdj ; jl 

.4 faal ] jl' (^l^j-all j_ya jlA’i jlSj Lj 4^ ( _^9 4_l9l£ Adjojl^p dLa ^La Ajoj^dll ; jl 


Example 71: In his daily traffickings, a Cairene resident is often made conscious of the 
suffocating pollution. 


>( Jjjldll d ^lillj 4_l^i jjll AjLi^ ^^9 o^)&lall L)lal9 ^JJtd La I y 1 cJULa 

^4_La jjll Aj5IaL a-Liill (jjLkll d ^llllj o^)Alall L)lal j-a ^>*-d La Lille. ; jl 

. - " ' j I ' ^^9 4 a j9 . j tXa^-a ^J£l ;72 tjl^a 
# dlidl ( _^9 4 an. ^ tJSI ;73 (J!-La 

Example 72: Muhammed ate while his friend was at home. 

Example 73: Muhammed and his friend ate together at home. 

It is clear from Examples 72 and 73 that the comma makes a great difference in meaning. 

Example 74: This is made of glass, so please handle it with care! 
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a_ 1 jlli Ia& ;74 iJI4g 

I<j1_1xj A Lo^k j]l (jG £- j I g -»-> ^ Ia& ; j! 

Ajlg .ill, ^ jG Ia] t^-L^jll jG £- j'u/>^ ^.^gII Ia& ; jl 

J^L^j jG y . ^s. AjV s.^ggII I4fc £_g gJAxIII Ajc. jA^JI Jj S-L^^)]! ; jl 
!^li.jll jG Ac. j‘^ ^*-g LgjV jA^j Ig x g gJAxj s-L^j ; jl 

jjjjj ajlg (.J^iIju $.L^ \3 ug£I 1 jjls i4 : j! 


Example 75: If drama implies conflict, and poetry metaphor, then poetic drama must imply 
the dramatization of metaphor! 


a_^JIxg1I aj^jjlggII IgI^aII t _yGjJajj (jl aj 5ls tS^lxcoAl ^gj^sjj c I^j. ( j>ujajj LgI^aII dijlS IaI ;75 iJ14g 


|Lg O^ljCLoA A_1 gI^)A]I 


Example 76: The idea of total equality is attractive, no doubt, but it cannot be put into 
practice. 


# gJL^-g 1 g qj ^ jSl j ^AgIoII al jLggII aj£s AuaL^. ^ .'■'. V <JILg ;76 cJ14g 
■ ^nJauil >» ^a Lgjcia J j^GJ V jSl J til 5L AjIa^. Sj£s Ag\c 1I ol jLoigII ; jl 
.IglixAj l_iaj^ 1I jG jSlj A jja . -g AgIg 1I al jLoigII (jl ^ iLi ilLi& ; jl 

Base on the previous examples, the translator does not need to imitate the source language 
in terms of the use of the comma; on the contrary, he/she has to observe the norms of the 
target language. 

4. Full Stop 

In Arabic, a full stop is placed at the end of a complete meaning or a paragraph. In Arabic, 
a sentence is a stream of ideas with or without a full stop at the end. On the other hand, 
segmentation of sentences in English revolves around punctuation marks that signal the end 
of a sentence. In Arabic, a comma can signal a new sentence and also certain words can 
signal a new sentence: for example, ('4^j, ‘-4E ^ j , j, i-iLidj, jLSj, j-^j, j£lj, j4“Jj, 
AEj, Jlij, a£i s and j‘) (Attia, 2006). 

So, commas and resumptive particles are consistently used instead of periods. In 
accounting for this fact, Daimi (2001) remarked that Arabic is distinguished by its high 
context sensitivity with the desire to exhibit the different synthetic coherence relations. This 
is why it might be difficult to identify the end of an Arabic sentence. In certain instances, 
short function words such as j ‘and’ actually function in Arabic texts as punctuation marks 
would function in English texts (Ryding, 2005). Other relationships include: sequence a-a 
second sentence is interpretative j and first sentence is interpretative 


Translating the full stop from English into Arabic depends largely on the meaning 
relationship between the two sentences, e.g.: 

Example 77: Teaching staff members conducted several research activities. This is important 
for their promotion. 

The second sentence interprets the first, hence it is rendered: 
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^^3 .Ic-Laj Laa A_iL^a]l A LxxViVl ^j-o «lpx]l .IjqYn ^jaijJjII A_iiA s-LdaC-l ^lii *7V (J^-Lq 
> ^ g, , i\..i^^j (J^l (j-° LAe-l^sd (j) d \i*^ toApc- Clil^jl (jj^jSfll A_iiA g.1 x>>c. 1 ;jl 

. C 5 ^ A_1aA 1 ^j-o diLl La] A_lL^a]l A LxxilVl ^ja «li.lxll £.1 ^}^.Ij (jjjJjdi]! AjuA c-LdaC-l ^ala • jl 
.AjS^J]! ClAjUd A Ag a cA j'A ill A Lx'xViV 1 ^_ja dp*!! (_jxippJ]l AjjA c-Ldac.1 ; jl 


Example 78: Teaching staff members conducted several research activities. They published 
papers and books and attended scientific conferences. 

The second sentence could be interpretative or illustrative. If it is interpretative, it could be 
translated as: 


^3 j )x>v\ ^1 l > > n^ll j di j“\ ill Ij^jdoS tA_iL^j]l AJaduAM (_ja .lp*Jl ^Jjj^pjll A_ip c-LdaC-l (_£^}^1 ;78 (JV-L° 

.A-Aa!*]! CJI^AJJaII 

^^-aIc. djljAj^A dllL^S ljjxdi><. J t±i£j IjUj! lj^do3 A_iL^j CliUaLaJ O^c. Ajjai^jdill A ng 11 gAx^iC. 1 (_£^}^.l * jl 
If it is illustrative, it could be translated as: 

^3 j l_u£11j dj ji's. ill _jdij (J^ld ^ja cA jA ill A, L x xi V V 1 (_ja .Ipatll (jjjjjJjl! AjjA c-LdaC-l <_£^}^.l ;78 

.AJaLJI djIjAJjAll 


Example 79: Success in life depends on patience and hard work. A pupil who starts learning 
his lesson from the beginning of the year will find no difficulty in passing his examination. 

(_jl ^Lstll Aj1.1j (j - ® A_uij^p (d«,‘i j <_£.1]1 a Villi diLlj jL^Jl (J-oxllj ^ u^nll ^Ic. ol i*\ll ^^3 ill Aajx j ;79 

>( ^jl ViaVI ajln> 1 ^3 A-jj)».x.>o 


Example 80: It is indeed hard to underestimate the value of language in communication but it 
is even harder to underestimate its value in thinking. Language is tied to the very process of 
thought. 

In Example 80, the idea in continuous throughout the text, so it is preferable to translate the 
"full stop" as "ddpd or "ij" as a suitable text connector in Arabic. 

i j) j^dll <^-3 l g "ia i3 Jlic-j j-& la xAVl J^VI (Jj t (Jl x^'iLH A,1 jxxi_j£ AJtill Aaj3 ^ja (JjlVill L_i*_x-a]l ^ja £31^11 ^3 ;$() (JV-Va 

. jj^q’jll A jIaC- ^jAx^» t i AJtlll JaJJjJ ij / C* n^. 


Example 81: The government always tries to increase production in all fields. In 
agriculture, for example, it has prepared a plan for land reclamation. Egypt has made great 
progress in this field. 


d i.ic. j ^3 Ia^J tjlldl (JjUjuj t^Lc-l^^ll cJL^a tdiVA a! 1 (J£ ^3 £ldVl ^1] Ujb Aa j^^ll ^jtdi ;gt cJV-L° 

. JL^aII 1 AA ^^3 l^i^ jx/ia d lA.Vq'i/l^id Ia^j jxaa dj^^)^.l j t^_iJal^)Vl ^vLx-^JjaV aLA 


Example 82: Some people prefer the life of the country. They avoid the smoke of factories. 
They enjoy the fresh air. 

.^gJilH/^lIall $.1 ^-ILj ^^xIaJjaJj ^jl x^iaII (jLkJ L_flJ^)]l Sip. ^Ull id-da^J ;82 cJV-V^ 

j ^jI.x^iaII A_ikjl jTiVn dilL ^3 tL_flj^)ll oLi^. ^ulill (j^x.) ^Jx>iq i ; jl 
. JJxll ^.I^JIj 2)^*^Va1uijj ^Ix^aII S^)J^j 1 (jj) jiW‘i.i c,** ij*\ c^_flj^)ll ftLa. \W ; jl 

.(jAxidl ^.I^JIj c,** lj*\ c^Ix^iaII A_ikjl l.lja.ji i^_flj^)ll SLi^ ^joiljll jl ,\i*sj ; jl 
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5. Conclusion 


After the previous discussion of the effect of punctuation marks on meaning and 
consequently on translation into the target language, it is evident that the writer should 
use punctuation marks properly. At the same time, the reader should not belittle the 
importance of punctuation marks in understanding a certain text. Additionally, the 
translator does not need to imitate the source text in translation, but he/she has to observe 
the norms and context of the target text. Accordingly, punctuation marks differ from one 
language to another. 
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